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CORNEILLE'S CINNA AND THE CONSPIRATION 
DES DAMES 



Lanson's theory that the life of the times suggested to Corneille 
the choice of the subjects of his tragedies; that it vivified in his 
mind the nucleus of their plots, so that he perceived in a few indiffer- 
ent lines from a Latin historian all the possibilities of a powerful 
tragedy, is again exemplified in the genesis of his Cinna ou la Climence 
d'Auguste. In a preceding study 1 I have tried to point out that 
Corneille's choice of the Cid theme was not accidental. The war 
with Spain, the suggestion of M. de Chalon, the moral problem of 
Anne of Austria, placed between her mother country, Spain, and 
her adoptive country, France — all this constituted the initial incen- 
tive to the production of the Cid. Again Cinna illustrates how 
Corneille drew his inspiration from actual events of his day and of his 
surroundings, how he transposed them into the realm of the historic 
and the heroic. 

This connection between certain events of Corneille's own life and 
his tragedies, apparently so abstract and so remote from reality, 
gives us a glimpse of the process of creation in Corneille: Contempo- 
rary political events or the incidents of his own life powerfully draw 
his attention to a certain moral problem. Then begins what can 
be called a process of intellectualization. The moral problem — 
patriotism or magnanimity, or conflicts of love and duty — seems to 

1 The Purpose of Corneille's "Cid." Minneapolis, 1921. 
[Modern Philology, August, 1922] 1 
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be mentally discussed, weighed, analyzed, and, at last, solved accord- 
ing to the laws of the Souverain Bien, a solution which will be enforced 
by an indomitable Will. It is this subterranean work of intellectual- 
ization which makes his tragedies not mere dramatizations of historical 
events, but the narrations of intellectual conflicts. At the same time, 
or at a later stage — for the ways of the artist are mysterious — he 
chooses a story from classical antiquity or from medieval times 
which presents sufficient analogy with the events and the moral 
problems furnished by his own experience. This story he brings on 
the stage, but it serves as a mold into which he imprisons his moral 
reflections, his impressions from contemporary life, his philosophical 
conceptions. That is why he sees history with modern eyes, why he 
animates his heroes with the moral tenets and the ideals of his own 
period. In a sense, he transposes the events of his times and of his 
surroundings into the realm of the heroic; he magnifies the experi- 
ences of his own existence by projecting them, in historic disguise 
and in more grandiose dimensions, into his dramatic conceptions. 

Besides there was contemporary example for his blending of 
the actual and the historical. It had been a very general practice in 
oratory, panegyrics, and lyrics to compare a contemporary event or a 
contemporary personage to a classical event or a classical hero. 
Every conqueror saw the analogy pointed out between his deeds and 
those of Alexander or Scipio or Cyrus; many political situations of 
the time were linked up with an analogous situation in history. 
How fond the seventeenth-century authors were of mixing classical 
history with contemporary fact is evident from the numerous Romans 
d clef of the time. The Grand Cyrus, to cite the best-known example, 
under the pretext of telling the story of the conquests of an Asiatic 
conqueror, alluded to the victories of Conde' and to the life of the 
court. Some of this mingling of a half-classical and a half-modern 
spirit is found in Corneille's works. He, too, conceived history as a 
sublime school for the high-born souls of his time, where they could 
glean memorable examples of exalted and heroic life. And, when 
he stages a theme from antiquity or from the Middle Ages, this 
preoccupation with his own period remains visible in his tragedies. 

His heroes, to be sure, are no true portraits, as has been claimed, 
for instance, in regard to De Retz, Richelieu, and Bussy-Rabutin; 
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they are more ideal, more philosophically reflective; less slaves of 
petty ambitions than even the strong rulers and daring frondeurs of 
the seventeenth century. Yet they show some traits of the honne'te 
homme and of the courtly nobleman of the period, because they are 
the magnified image of what is best in them; they are the idealized 
projection of their higher qualities. In the hero — especially of his 
classical tragedies — there appears also some antique stoicism; some 
traits which the seventeenth century attributed to the Roman, 
as exemplified in Balzac's Le Romain; who "estime plus un jour 
employe" a la Vertu qu'une longue vie d&icieuse; un moment de 
Gloire qu'un siecle de Volupte." 

Now, these two characteristics are explained by the way Corneille 
approached his subject. The seventeenth-century elements are due 
to his sensitiveness to the suggestions of his environment; the classical 
elements to his search for analogy and parallels with contemporary 
problems in the history of antiquity, as much as to the influence of 
stoic philosophy, which was so potent in the sixteenth and the 
early seventeenth centuries. 

Cinna ou la Climence d'Auguste was written in 1640 and pro- 
duced by the end of the same year. To understand the genesis of 
this play, it is necessary to turn to the local history of Corneille's 
native city, Rouen. The years 1639 and 1640 were for his com- 
patriots very disturbed and even tragic. For two decades the people 
of Normandy had suffered from excessive taxes, hunger, and the 
plague. Many revolts had flamed up in various parts of the country, 
fostered by English intrigue and complicated by religious strife. 
The poor had fled to the woods and formed an army, pathetically 
called Armee de la Souffrance. The mysterious Jean-Nu-Pieds was 
its chief. Manifestos in verse and prose incited the people to open 
revolt against the oppression of Richelieu and against the intendants 
and commissaires du Roy who were detailed to receive the taxes. 
The two intendants in Rouen were Paris and Pascal, the latter of 
whom was the father of the author of the Pensies. When, in 1639, 
new taxes were imposed, the revolt spread at once over Normandy. 1 

1 Cf. Floquet, Histoire du Parlement de Rouen; Ch. Normand, La Bourgeoisie francaise 
du X VII e siicle; Floquet's edition of the Diaire du Chancelier Siguier; A. Heron, Documents 
concernant la Normandie; MSS 18937 and 18938 F.F. Biblioth. Nat.; pamphlets published 
at the time (a collection in the Library of the University of Minnesota) ; etc. 
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The houses of the commissaires du Roy were destroyed; some of the 
tax-collectors were killed, while the Armee de la Souffrance marched 
throughout the country, plundering and burning. The contemporary 
Memoires draw a pitiful picture of the distress which prevailed in 
upper Normandy : 

Ce n'estoit que misere et calamitez, povret6, impotz, empruntz, sur le 
povre monde. C'est une horreur et une misere, que d'entendre les povres 
gens des champs, qui abandonnent leurs maisons et se retirent dans les 
bois, ne pouvant plus subvenir a la volonte du roy. 1 

On August 29, 1639, the revolt burst out in Rouen. The house 
of Hugot, general "tax-receiver," was burned and the H6tel de 
Luxembourg pillaged. The inhabitants of the suburbs rose. Le 
Tellier de Tourneville, the detested receveur des gabelles, was besieged 
for three days in his house, but escaped in disguise, while sixteen of 
the defenders were killed. The Parlement of Normandy tried in 
vain to stop the revolt. Soon the streets were filled with barricades, 
and the fighting went on until the tax-collectors and their partisans 
had fled. Richelieu realized the seriousness of the situation in 
Normandy and sent against the rebels a strong army, led by the 
Chancellor Seguier. By the end of December, 1639, it reached 
Rouen. The Archbishop Francois de Harlay met Siguier at the 
gates of the city to implore his mercy, but the Chancellor answered 
that he had been sent to Rouen "not to deliberate but to execute the 
orders of the King." Then the Archbishop wrote to Cardinal 
Richelieu : 

Si je suis si malheureux que vous bouchiez vos oreilles a ces tendresses, 
et que mes peches empechent que j'obtienne la mesme Grace qu'ont obtenue 
mes Pnidecesseurs; au moins, Monseigneur, qu'il passe pour dernijire 
Grace, que j'estimeray la plus grande de toutes, qu'a l'exemple de nostre 
Maistre, il soit permis au Pasteur de souffrir pour son Troupeau, puisque il a 
pleu a Dieu de nous donner non seulement de croire en Luy, mais de souffrir 
pour Luy. Ce n'est ny l'interest, ny la vanite, ny la peur qui tire de ma 
plume ceste remonstrance, mais le devoir, et pour la Religion, et pour 
l'Estat, et pour vostre Service. 2 

1 Journal manuscrit de I'abbe de la Rue. Cf. Floquet, Histoire du Parlement, IV, 592. 

- Lettre du religiossime archtvesque de Rouen, primat de Normandie a V E minenlissime 
Cardinal Due de Richelieu. Mercure de Gaillon. Soc. Rouennaise de Bibliophiles, 1876. 
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On December 31, the troops of the King entered Rouen, and on 
New Year's Day Seguier rode through the gates. Again he was 
received by a number of delegates pleading for leniency, but he 
answered that "le Roy vouloit venger son auctorite' blessee, laquelle 
il avoit plu a Dieu luy mettre en main. Ceux qui avoient manque" 
se devoient asseurer que le Roy estoit resolu d'en faire un exemple 
proportionne a leur temeriteV' And the rigorous punishment, 
foreshadowed in the words of Siguier, fell heavily upon all classes of 
the Rouen population. The public bodies, the law-courts, the city 
council, and the Parlement itself were accused of being accomplices in 
the revolt. The Parlement, the Cow des Aides, the Bureau des 
finances, and the authorities of the town hall were revoked. The 
burgomaster, Godard du Becquet, was dismissed. The privileges 
of the city were abolished, the city hall closed, and the suspended 
authorities brought to Paris to be judged by the Upper Court. 
Hundreds of the terror-stricken inhabitants of Rouen, led by their 
priests, threw themselves on their knees before Seguier, begging 
forgiveness. Five leaders of the rebellion were executed without 
any form of trial. All the suspects of Rouen were arrested, and for 
three weeks the counselors of state worked without ceasing on the 
trials of the rebels. Some were condemned to death, others banished 
to the galleys, a number were flogged in public and chased from the 
city, till the prisons were empty. The city of Rouen was condemned 
to a fine of one million and eighty-five thousand livres. 

During this reign of terror Comeille wrote his Cinna ou la Climence 
d'Auguste. In the midst of the distress of his city, and while many 
of his friends were being banished, he sang the praise of forgiveness 
and mercy, and pointed to the example of the great emperor Augustus, 
who pardoned the conspirators whom he held in his power. The 
very atmosphere of that year of blood and persecution must have 
suggested his subject to him. 

The connection between the harsh suppression of the revolt in 
Rouen and the theme of Corneille's play did not escape the attention 
of his biographers. Ed. Fournier in the introductory study Notes sur 
la vie de Comeille preceding his play Comeille a la Butte Saint Roch 1 

1 Part of the text reproduced in Marty-Laveaux, III, 3C1. 
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was the first to call attention to the connection of the theme of Cinna 
with the history of Rouen in 1639. He narrates part of the events 
and concludes: 

En sa quality d'avocat aux sieges g6neraux de l'amiraut6, Corneille 
faisait partie du Parlement; il comptait parmi les proscrits, des amis, des 
parents peut-6tre, et devait avoir a cceur de calmer les resentiments de Riche- 
lieu. Est-ce a dire que nos ne voyions dans Cinna qu'un eloquent plaidoyer ? 
Dieu nous en garde. A coup sur, Corneille voulait avant tout faire une belle 
trag^die; mais rencontrant dans Seneque le magnifique exemple de clemence 
qu'il a si bien mis en sccine, ne peut-il point, par un retour bien naturel sur 
son temps, avoir souhaite' pour sa ville natale un souverain aussi magnanime 
qu'Auguste ? S'il a eu cette idee, la Rome antique s'est tout a coup animee 
a ses yeux, et l'emotion que lui avaient causee les troubles dont il venait 
d'etre temoin, fut la source de cette inspiration passionee avec laquelle il 
peignit en contemporain, en spectateur fidele, les agitations qui accompagne- 
rent l'establissement de l'empire. 

Marty-Laveaux adopts the thesis of Fournier, but adds that Cor- 
neille's appeal for mercy had no effect. "La tragedie eut done un 
grand succes; mais l'eloquente et indirecte supplique qui ... s'y 
trouvait contenue, fut loin d'en avoir autant. Aucun des Rouennais 
proscrits ne fut rapped et les rigueurs ordonn^es suivirent leur cours." 1 
Marty-Laveaux's comment is based on an error of date. Cinna 
was represented after Horace, probably by the end of 1640. Months 
before this date, on January 28, 1640, the suppression of the revolt 
in Rouen was ended. The executions and banishment of the 
plunderers were accomplished facts before Cinna was, probably, 
even written. In that case, Corneille's supposed plea for the rebels 
would have come before Richelieu months after their execution. 
Besides, nearly every one of the executed or banished rebels was of 
the lowest classes of the population. 2 Corneille, on the other hand, 
belonged to the nobility (after 1637) and was consequently not 
obliged to pay the crushing taxes which started the revolt. Besides 
this, he was a confirmed partisan of the Court 3 and the friend of one 
of Richelieu's tax-receivers, Pascal, the father. And — as Picot 

1 Marty-Laveaux, III, 364. 

2 Lists of their names in the Diaire du Chancelier Siguier, pp. 112, 179, 183, 211, 218. 
s During the Fronde he replaced temporarily le sieur Bauldry as Procureur des 

Etals de Normandie. The writ mentions that it was necessary to nominate "quelque 
personne capable, et dont la fldglitfi et affection sont connues." 
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remarks 1 — would Corneille have dared to give so openly a lesson 
of humanity and mercy to Richelieu? It is also beyond all doubt 
that exactly at the time that Corneille is supposed to have criticized 
the political cruelty of Richelieu, he was anxiously striving to merit 
the favor of the powerful cardinal. When, in 1641, he published his 
Horace, he dedicated this play to him and the DMicace even sur- 
passes the ordinary submissive style of such productions. Would 
Richelieu have consented to receive, in 1641, a Dedicace from a 
poet who had openly criticized his political conduct a few months 
earlier, at the end of 1640 ? 

The thesis of M. Fournier has also been attacked sharply by the 
painstaking biographer of Corneille, M. Taschereau : 2 

Par le plus charmant rapprochement, il nous montre Corneille faisant 
Cinna, comme il aurait fait un placet impromptu pour obtenir de Richelieu 
la grace de quelques mutins normands. Voila comme avec un homme 
d'esprit, de grands effets doivent toujours avoir tenu a de toutes petites 
causes. ... D'apres la correspondance de Chapelain, qui ne permet pas de 
doute a cet egard, Cinna n'a 6t6 represents que fort avant dans l'annee 
1640. Or les emeutes des environs de Rouen, les jugements du parlement 
de Normandie, les mesures Sdictees a la suite, Staient du commencement de 
1689 (?); une tragSdie-placet, glorifiant la clemence et n'arrivant que long- 
temps apres les rigoureuses executions consommees, ne pouvait plus avoir ni 
a propos, ni efficacit6, et ne devenait plus, necessairement, qu'une fort inutile 
et fort perilleuse epigramme. II n'y a done a cette fable aucune vraisem- 
blance et e'est ce qui aura seduit M. Ed. Fournier, mais aussi ce qui devait 
avertir et premunir sa victime (Marty-Laveaux). 

Sound criticism and error are strangely mixed in these statements. 
Taschereau, no doubt, judges rightly in saying that Corneille would 
not have dared to criticize openly the cruelty of the powerful Cardinal. 
On the contrary, he was at that time endeavoring to merit and keep 
his good graces. And he was indeed too respectful of authority to em- 
bark upon an adventure which might have landed him in the Bastille. 
Since the Cid-quarrel he had scrupulously avoided anything which 
might cause him further trouble. Did he not write to Boisrobert 
on December 23, 1637: "Je suis un peu plus de ce monde qu'Hflio- 
dore, qui aima mieux perdre son eveche que son livre, et j'aime 

i Bibliographie Cornttienne, p. 27. 

2 Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de P. Corneille, third edition, I, 18. 
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mieux les bonnes graces de mon maitre que toutes les reputations de 
la terre: je me tairai done, non point par m^pris mais par respect"? 1 

It is also true that the executions of the lower-class rebels were 
finished in January, 1640, not two years, as M. Taschereau says, 
but almost a year before the representation of the Cinna, and that, 
if the play had been a plea for mercy for them, it would have come 
too late. But M. Taschereau loses sight of the fact that the Parle- 
ment of Rouen and the city authorities were suppressed and ban- 
ished by Richelieu and that Cinna was more closely related to their 
case than to the fate of some poor plunderers, the more so because 
Corneille himself was through their banishment reduced to the 
impossibility of exercising his functions of avocat a la table de marbre. 
And since the full power and independence of the Parlement was not 
restored till March, 1641, Cinna, played at the end of 1640, was 
still timely. 

The Parlement and the other civil authorities of Rouen were 
accused of serious delinquencies, of complicity in the revolt and of 
misuse of authority even with the intention of shielding the murderers 
of the king's agents. Siguier's Mimoire touchant la Revolte de 
Rouen 2 formulates a regular act of accusation. It gives the following 
reasons, among other, for the interdiction of the Parlement (p. 382) : 

Au lieu que le Parlement devoit faire justice exemplaire de toutes ces 
seditions, lorsqu'ils ont inform^ du pillage qui avait est6 faict dans les 
bureaux du roy ils n'ont trouve' preuves contre aucun et n'ont pas mesme 
faict le proces a Estienne Poncet, design^ par les tesmoins, quoy qu'il soit 
prisonnier dans leurs prisons; et quand ils ont inform^ de ce qu'il s'est pass6 
es maisons des bourgeois, ils ont trouve' preuves entieres, et neantmoins n'ont 
point voulu juger quatre personnes, auxquels le proces est faict, entre 
lesquels est Gorin, chef des seditieux, de l'execution duquel ils eussent appris 
l'origine de la sedition et ceux qui estoient complices. Toutes les informa- 
tions qui ont est6 faictes, de l'ordonnance du Parlement semblent avoir est6 
faictes pour excuser la sedition et l'imputer aux commis dont les bureaux 
ont est£ pillez, d'autant que les bureaux ont est£ pillez parce que les commis 
s'en estoient allez, et avaient emportez les meubles sans payer leurs debtes. 

And yet no magistrates were tried before the military court 
presided over by Siguier. Some of the judges were inclined to 
leniency and believed that the revolt had been exaggerated by 

> Marty-Laveaux, X. 432. 

2 Manuncrits de Colbert, Vol. XLVI; Diaire du Chancelier Siguier, p. 378. 
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interested persons at the capital. Francais de Verthamont, the 
author of the Diaire du Chancelier Seguier says (p. 226) : 

M. Le Tellier, l'un des commissaires, m'a diet que le motif des advis 
de douceur que M. Talon et luy ont pris, a este principalement sur ce que, 
dans la confrontation des tesmoins, ilz ont veu, a leur maintien, que e'estoit 
gentz appostez par les partizants, lesquelz, a Paris, avaient mis en avant des 
faictz estranges, mesmes contre les principaux de la ville; et, cependant, lors 
des preuves, il s'y en estoit trouve' fort peu; en sorte qu'il disoit en avoir ceste 
sorte de gentz en horreur; et l'ayant pressed si done on ne leur ferait point 
cognoistre le tort qu'ilz ont d'avoir excite si legerement la cholere du roy, 
il m'a diet que ce n'est pas le temps. 

On February 11, 1640, Seguier and his troops had left Rouen. 
Committees of trustworthy citizens were put in charge of the city 
and made responsible for the public order. In May, 1640, the 
members of the Parlement of Normandy were already allowed to 
return to their country homes near Rouen, although the entrance 
of the city itself was still refused to them. Shortly after the repre- 
sentation of Cinna, in January, 1641, the Parlement was partly 
re-established in its functions and, by lettres-patentes of March 31, 
1641, Rouen recovered itb self-government and all its privileges. 
The conduct of Richelieu was thus far from being as unmerciful as 
believed by M. Fournier and Marty-Laveaux. 

Now, in view of the fact that these inhabitants in whom Corneille 
was primarily interested— the members of the Parlement, the officials 
of the town and of the law courts, his friends and colleagues — were 
treated with as much leniency as the case allowed, and in view of 
the fact that Corneille was at that time anxiously striving to keep 
the good graces of the Cardinal, it seems impossible that Cinna was 
intended as a criticism of the Cardinal's conduct. On the contrary, 
the play was, in a sense, a praise, a panegyric of the greatness of soul 
which the Cardinal had shown to the official world of Rouen. 

It is only when one assumes that Corneille desired to contrast the 
clemency of Augustus with the harshness of Richelieu that Cinna 
can be considered as a criticism of the Cardinal's politics. But 
nothing in the play is conducive to such an interpretation. Augustus, 
whose conduct had a symbolic bearing upon Richelieu's attitude, 
plays a lofty role, and, by alluding to Richelieu with this character, 
Corneille indirectly praised his mercifulness. 
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In order to complete the chain of historical evidence about the 
genesis of Cinna, and to substantiate what was said above — that 
Cinna was intended as a panegyric of the Cardinal — I shall try here 
to point out that Corneille did not take his subject-matter at random, 
but alluded with the clemency of Augustus to an episode of Riche- 
lieu's own life, well known at the epoch, and of which he could 
not have been ignorant. 

The episode belongs to the conspiracy known as the Conspiration 
des Dames. It is not necessary for the present purpose to narrate 
the starting-point of the intrigue which centered around Richelieu 
and Gaston d'Orl^ans, the weak and irresponsible brother of Louis 
XIII. It is sufficient to recall that the King and Richelieu approved 
of the projected marriage of Gaston — who was the heir to the throne, 
since Anne of Austria had no children at that date — with the rich 
Mile de Montpensier. For various reasons, a powerful coalition was 
formed against this marriage. Most of the participators had 
ambitions of their own which they tried to realize by fostering a 
marriage of Monsieur, the brother of the King, with a person of their 
choice. Gaston d'Orleans was absolutely under the power of the 
Marshal Ornano, who had great obligations to Richelieu, but was 
brought into line against him by the beautiful Princesse de Conde\ 
With the eighteen-year-old Gaston sided the natural sons of 
Henry IV — the Grand Prieur de France, Alexandre de Bourbon, and 
the Duke of Vend6me, Cesar de Bourbon — the Duke of Longueville, 
the Count of Soissons, the Due d'Elbeuf, the Due d'Epernon, the 
Marquis de la Valette, the Comte de Candale, the Abbe' Scaglia, 
Ambassador of Savoie, Mylord Montaigue, De Marsillac, Louvigny, 
Le Cogneux, De Puy-Laurens, La Louviere, Chaudebonne, and 
other noblemen of lesser rank and importance. 1 But the real 
soul of the conspiracy was Madame de Chevreuse, the arch-intriguer, 
who held complete sway over the young, brilliant, and ambitious 
Henry de Talleyrand, Comte de Chalais. 

The conspirators were united in their opposition against the 
projected marriage of Gaston d'Orteans with Mile de Montpensier. 
Many entered it with divers ends in view. Foreign intrigue was 
carried on through the Abb6 de Scaglia and through Madame de 

i Anquetil, V Intrigue de Cabinet sous Henri IV et Louis XIII, II, 193; PSre DaDiel, 
Histoire de France, Vol. XIII, and various historians. 
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Chevreuse. Spain, England, and Holland welcomed any effort to 
break down the influence of Richelieu, and promised aid in case of 
revolt. The first step of the revolters would have been to kill 
Richelieu. It is said also that they contemplated the marriage of 
Queen Anne of Austria with Gaston, the brother of the King, but 
some Memoires of the time call this an invention of Richelieu to 
frighten the King and to force him to act. Anne of Austria always 
emphatically denied such plans. 1 When some of these projects 
became known to Richelieu, he secured the consent of the King 
to arrest Count Ornano, tutor of Gaston; and this action incited 
some young noblemen to vengeance. The Grand Prieur Alexandre 
de Bourbon, the Comte de Chalais, the Duke of Longueville, and 
other young conspirators under the direction of Madame de Chev- 
reuse evolved a plan, according to which Gaston should feign a 
reconciliation with Richelieu. The conspirators were to go to the 
Cardinal's Maison de Campagne at Fleury 2 under the pretext of 
being delayed during a hunting party. They would ask him to enter- 
tain them at dinner, and, during the meal, a quarrel was to be started 
by the guests, who were armed with hidden poignards. Chalais 
was to deal the first blow and the others were to assist in finishing 
the wounded Cardinal. 

Chalais told the whole story to Achille d'Etampes, Commandeur 
de Valancay, whom he believed to be antagonistic to Richelieu. But 
instead of helping them with their project, Valancay told him that 
he should go to the Cardinal and reveal the whole conspiracy, other- 
wise he himself would reveal the secret. Chalais was then forced to 
acquaint the Cardinal with the project. He stipulated that no one 
should be persecuted for having taken part in it. Richelieu assured 
him of his gratitude and gave him his word that for this affair no one 
of the conspirators would be punished. Bassompierre narrates as 
follows the subsequent defeat of the conspirators : 3 

1 Memoires de Laroche/oucauld, p. 339; Memoires de Fontenay-Mareuil, Collection 
Petitot, LI. 23. M. W. Freer, The Married Life of Anne of Austria, 1912, p. 116, says: 
"The archives of Simancas furnish proof positive of her assent and of her knowledge of 
the negotiation then proceeding for her future union with M. d'Orleans." 

2 Northwest of the Forest of Fontainebleau, in the direction of Barbizon. 

3 Memoires de Bassompierre, Collection Petitot, XXI, 51. The attempt to murder 
the Cardinal at Fleury happened in May, 1626, between May 4, date of the arrest of 
Ornano, and May 23, when the court came back to Paris. See also, Pere Daniel, Histoire 
de France, 1756, XIII, 494-96. 
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1626 — Peu de jours apres il courut un bruit que Ton avait tenu un conseil 
dont il y avait neuf personnes, l'une desquelles F avait deceit, auquel il avait 
6t6 resolu que Ton iroit tuer M. le Cardinal dans Fleury. II s'est dit que 
ce fut M. de Chalais lequel s'en 6tant confie au commandeur de Valencai, 
ledit commandeur lui reprocha sa trahison, 6tant domestique du Roi, d'oser 
entreprendre sur son premier ministre; qu'il l'en devoit avertir, et qu'en cas 
qu'il ne le voulut faire, que lui'meme le declareroit; dont Chalais intimid6 
y consentit; et que tous deux partirent a l'heure meme, pour aller porter ce 
meme avis au Roi; ce qu'ils firent; et le roi, a onze heures du soir, envoya 
commander a trente de ses gendarmes et autant de chevau-legers d'aller a 
l'heure meme a Fleury. La Reine-mere pareillement y depecha toute sa 
noblesse. II arriva, comme Chalais avait dit, que sur les trois heures du 
matin les officiers de Monsieur arriverent a. Fleury, envoyes pour luy appreter 
son diner. M. le Cardinal leur ceda le logis, et s'en vint a Fontainebleau, et 
vint droit a la chambre de Monsieur qui se levait, et fut assez 6tonn6 de le 
voir. II fit reproche a, Monsieur de ne lui avoir pas voulu faire l'honneur de 
lui commander de lui donner a diner; ce qu'il eut fait le mieux qu'il eut pu, 
et qu'il avait a la meme heure resign^ la maison a ses gens. ... On ne se 
pouvait imaginer d'oti 6toit venue la declaration de ce conseil, jusques a ce 
que, la cour 6tant revenue a Paris, Chalais confessa a la Reine et a Madame 
de Chevreuse que la crainte d'etre deceit par le commandeur de Valencai, 
auquel il s'6tait confix, et la menace qu'il fit d'avertir M. le Cardinal I'avait 
port*} a cela; mais qu'a l'avenir il serait fidele, et leur donnait cette libre 
reconnoissance de sa faute, qu'il leur faisait pour marque de sa sincerity. 1 

On this occasion Richelieu made a great display of clemency. 2 He 
asked Louis XIII to be indulgent to the conspirators who had only 

1 "Chalais devoit porter le premier coup, et fuir en Hollande, jusqu'a ce qu'on eut 
obtenu du roi son pardon. ... Louis. fatigue de la tyrannie du prelat ne seroit pas fach6 
qu'on l'eut debarassfi et s'en appaiseroit aisfiment. ... Sous pretexte de vouloir diner 
a Limours, dit-il au prelat. Monsieur enverra ses offlciers, qui s'empareront de la maison ; 
quand il sera arriv6 lui-meme, on filevera une querelle. dont on profltera pour consommer 
l'entreprise. Richelieu eut peine a croire a ce projet; mais il n'en douta plus, quand il 
vit arriver, dfis le matin, l'espgce de garnison annonce\ Aussitot le Cardinal monte en 
carosse, court a Fontainebleau, oil 6toit Gaston, penetre jusqu'a lui, se prfisente hardi- 
ment, et lui dit que, dans le dessein ou 6toit son altesse royale de prendre un divertisse- 
ment dans sa maison, il auroit et§ flatte qu'elle lui eut accorde la satisfaction d'en faire 
les honneurs; mais que, puisqu'elle veut y §tre libre il la lui c8de." — Anquetil, op. cit., 
pp. 193 ff . 

! The measures which Richelieu soon took against the plotters were not a direct punish- 
ment for the attempt to murder him but for conspiring against the state and the King. On 
June 14, 1628, the two half-brothers of Louis XIII, the Duke of Vendome, and the Grand 
Prieur were imprisoned. Chalais soon came again under the fatal influence of Madame 
de Chevreuse. He was accused by the Count de Louvigny because of love-rivalry, it is 
said, of having the intention of murdering the King and of having sponsored a new 
conspiracy for an insurrection which was to receive aid from England and the Huguenots. 
He was arrested on July 8, and executed on August 10, 1626. Gaston d'Orleans turned 
in his customary cowardly way against Chalais and against Ornano. He received a 
few tax-paying provinces and married Mile de Montpensier on August 5. Ornano died 
in prison. 
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desired to take his life, without having plotted against the King and 
against France. He added, however, that the law ought to be 
applied with the utmost vigor to those who conspired against the 
state. This magnanimity and abnegation — whether real or assumed 
— made a great impression upon the King. No one was persecuted 
directly for the plot against Richelieu's life and the promise to 
Chalais was fulfilled. Yet, various members of the conspiracy were 
soon arrested, not for plotting against Richelieu but for attacking 
the state. Chalais himself fell soon again under the domination 
of Madame de Chevreuse and ended his life on the scaffold. 1 

The analogy between these incidents of Richelieu's life and the 
theme of Cinna is evident. The Cardinal had mercifully forgiven 
those who desired to kill him, like Augustus in a similar circumstance. 
It can hardly be doubted that Corneille was acquainted with these 
facts. Among his early protectors was one of the conspirators, who 
benefited by Richelieu's clemency, the Duke of Longueville. 2 That 
he knew him personally is proved by the Dedicace of Clitandre where 
it is said that he read to him the play, when half-finished. "C'est 
le meme [Clitandre] qui par vos commandements, vous fut conter, 
il y a quelque temps, une partie de ses aventures, autant qu'en 
pouvaient contenir deux actes de ce poeme, encore tout informes et 
qui n'estaient qu'a peine 6bauch6s." 3 

The Count Ornano who played a prominent r61e in the Con- 
spiration des Dames gave, in 1620, a prize to Corneille. The poet 
had also seen Madame de Chevreuse, since, in 1618, she presided 
as the wife of the favorite of Louis XIII, Charles Albert de Luynes — 
together with her husband — over another distribution of prizes 
at the College of Jesuits at Rouen. He must have followed with 
interest their adventures in the political life of the times. 

In writing Cinna as an indirect praise of the Cardinal, Corneille 
was no doubt aware of the great amount of favorable interpretation 
which he gave to Richelieu's conduct. Yet, Richelieu himself 

1 Emile Roca, Le Reyne de Richelieu, pp. 164-65. Numerous historians have treated 
of the trial of Chalais. Cf. Monod, Bibliographic de V Histoire de France. 

! Later the Duke of Longueville became governor of Normandy. He married in 
1642 Anne Genevieve, the sister of CondS, the celebrated Madame de Longueville, who 
played a leading r61e during the Fronde. 

> Marty-Laveaux, p. 250. 
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always stressed his own mercifulness and clemency. He himself 
willingly hinted of comparisons between his conduct and that of 
Roman heroes. He says in his Memoires about the conspiracies 
against his life: 

Et, pource qu'ils savoient bien qu'ils ne pourroient jamais venir a bout 
de ces malheureux desseins tandis que le cardinal vivroit, ils 6toient resolus 
de le perdre. Ceux qui conspirerent contre Cesar diliber^rent quant et 
quant de se defaire de Marc-Antoine qu'ils savoient 6tre homme de coeur et 
lui 6tre fiddle: leur cruaute" n'alla pas jusque la, mais ils se contenterent 
de l'amuser cependant qu'ils executoient leur execrable dessein, dont mal 
leur prit, car Antoine vengea la mort de Cesar. Ceux-ci qui croioient bien 
ne pouvoir amuser le cardinal, qui avoit l'oeil trop ouvert pour se laisser 
endormir, firent complot de s'en defaire, soit en le disgraciant, soit en usant 
de violence en son endroit [XXIII, 49]. 

In another passage of his Memoires (XXIII, 114) he declares 
that he asked the King to forgive those who conspired against his 
own life: 

La conspiration 6toit si generate, que le constable de Lesdiguieres, 
£tant au lit de la mort, dit a Bullion qu'il avertit le cardinal, qu'il avoit su 
une grande entreprise sur sa personne; qu'il avoit attendu jusque la d'en 
mander les particularites, parce que Bullion lui avait promis de retourner 
apres qu'il aurait recu un courrier de Monsieur, et un autre de M. Le Comte 
qu'il attendoit. L'affaire alloit, en effet, a tuer le cardinal, pour venir a 
bout de leurs mauvais desseins, estimant 6tre le seul qui y apportoit obstacle. 
Mais le cardinal, ayant pour maxime, que tous les hommes, en tant que 
creatures, sont sujets a faillir, et que leur malignity bien souvent n'est pas 
si opiniatre qu'elle ne puisse etre corrigee, conseilla au Roi de n'6tendre pas 
gene>alement la punition sur tous les coupables, et d'essayer de les rectifier 
et ramener au droit chemin par bienfaits. 

In 1626, the very year of the Conspiration des Dames, he pro- 
posed to the Assemblie des Notables, composed of deputies, of the 
clergy, the nobility, and the Parlements, to modify and to lighten 
the penalties for conspirators. Modern historians have thrown 
doubt upon his motives. They accuse him of parading his clemency 
for political reasons. But the intricacies of Richelieu's politics 
were not so visible at the time. It is only after his death that 
documents have revealed more or less the complicated methods of 
his diplomacy. His ostentation of clemency was accepted as a fact 
by his partisans at the time and for the present purpose it is sufficient 
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to point out that Corneille knew that nothing would please the 
Cardinal more than a delicate if transparent allusion to his merci- 
fulness. 1 

The analogy between the conduct of Richelieu at the time of the 
Conspiration des Dames and the clemency of Augustus was so apparent 
that Corneille, when his attention was drawn to the theme of mercy 
by the events of 1639-40 in Rouen, must have remembered it. The 
historical fact again became animated in his mind by reference to and 
comparison with reality. His choice of the Cinna subject was not a 
mere accident; it was due to his reaction to his environment. By 
the end of 1640 he made the eulogy of the Cardinal's magnanimity 
not without the hope, perhaps, of seeing the Parlement and the civil 
authorities of his native city soon fully re-established since, at that 
date, Richelieu had already shown more than leniency to them, by 
foregoing their trial and allowing them to return to their country 
homes near Rouen. 

Corneille found the subject of Cinna in Seneca (De dementia ix) 
and in Montaigne's Essais (chap, xxiii). He chose it because of its 
almost symbolical bearing upon the political events in his native 
city and upon an episode of the life of Richelieu, whom at that time 
he was anxious to please. In his treatment of the story he has 
followed rather closely his sources; yet he has added one character, 
that of Emilie who incites the conspirators to vengeance. She is 
the most obstinate enemy of Augustus and her love is the prize which 
she holds out for his death. While it is quite clear that Corneille 
needed Emilie to strengthen the motivation of his play, it must yet 
be noticed how closely her r61e in the Cinna resembles the one played 
by Madame de Chevreuse in the Conspiration des Dames. 2 Accord- 
ing to Richelieu, "elle faisoit plus de mal que personne." 3 It was 

1 Les Intrigues du Cabinet sous Henri IV et Louis XIII, by Anquetil, II, 193, says: 
" [The Assembly of Notables] discuta tout selon le desir du Cardinal, excepts un article, sur 
lequel on jugea qu'il ne serait pas fachfi d'etre contredit. Richelieu proposa de moderer 
les peines establies contre les criminels d'Stat, et de les rSduire a la seule privation de leurs 
charges, aprSs la seconde desobSissance ; mais l'assemblee, sans egard aux remonstrances 
du ministre, pria le roi de tenir en vigueur les anciennes ordonnances. On pense que 
dans cette ostentation d' indulgence, le prelat eut deux choses en vue: la premidre de faire 
croire que c'Stoit malgre lui qu'il avait laissg pgrir Chalais, victime de la rigueur des lois; 
la seconde, d'Spouvanter ceux qui voudroient courir les memes risques en leur montrant 
le glaive de la justice toujours levS sur leurs t§tes." 

» Cf . Dorchain, Pierre Corneille, 

3 Memoires, III, 105. 
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for love of her that De Chalais engaged himself so deeply in the con- 
spiracies against Richelieu. The Mimoires of the Cardinal depict 
her role further : 

Chalais l'avoit accusee pour etre celle qui avoit dessein d'emp^cher ce 
mariage [de Gaston]. ... Elle faisoit l'union de tous les princes et des 
huguenots mesmes par Madame de Rohan; et etoit la principale qui avoit 
ported Monsieur [Gaston] d'aller, depuis la prise du Colonel [Ornano] ... a 
Fleury ou etoit le Cardinal pour lui faire un mauvais parti [XLV, 105]. 

Chalais accused her during the course of the hearings of having 
been the soul of the conspiracy and of having openly incited him and 
others to stab Richelieu : 

Le dessein de madame de Chevreuse qu'elle ne decouvrait pas a la 
Reine, 6toit, a ce que dit Monsieur (Gaston) a Nantes, afin que, le Roi venant 
a mourir, la Reine put epouser Monsieur. ... Ladite dame de Chevreuse 
avoit une telle passion a cela, qu'autrefois, par le grand-prieur, par Chalais, 
et maintenant par elle-meme, elle incitait Monsieur a user de violence contre 
le cardinal, ayant, comme dit Chalais a son interrogatoire, accoutume' avec 
Monsieur et les siens de lui dire: "Ne vous souviendrez-vous jamais du 
colonel?" (d'Ornano, in prison) pour donner a entendre: ne vous d^ferez- 
vous jamais du cardinal? [Op. cit., p. 107.] 

When de Chalais tried to make his peace with Richelieu, 

Mme de Chevreuse lui en fit tant de reproches et le pressa si fort que rien 
n'6tant quasi impossible a une femme aussi belle et avec autant d'esprit 
que celle la, il n'y put resister, et il aima mieux manquer au cardinal de 
Richelieu et a lui meme qu'a elle, de sorte qu'ayant aussit6t fait changer 
Monsieur il le rendit plus reVolte 1 que jamais. 1 

Cinna in the tragedy is a conspirator for love's sake exactly like 
De Chalais; Emilie uses her lover to attempt the murder of Augustus, 
like Madame de Chevreuse ; Augustus forgives the conspirators like 
Richelieu forgave — or pretended to forgive — those who desired to 
take his life at Fleury. No doubt Corneille perceived these analogies 
between the historical episode narrated by Seneca and Montaigne 
and the political events of his own time. His Romans were in a 

1 Pontenay-Mareull, Mimoires, p. 24; La Rochefoucauld, Mimoires, p. 339: "Chalais 
6toit maitre de la garde-robe; sa personne et son esprit 6toient agreables et il avoit un 
attachement extraordinaire pour Mme de Chevreuse." Fontenay-Mareuil, Mimoires, 
Collection Petitot, LI, 23: "M. de Chalais etait jeune, bien fait, fort adroit a toute sorte 
d'exercices, mais surtout d'agreable compagnie, ce qui le rendoit bien venu parmi les 
femmes qui le perdirent enfln." 
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measure seventeenth-century personages, his play a mixture of 
idealized antiquity and idealized actuality. 

The characters are transposed and magnified: Emilie is an 
ideal Roman virgin, with some traits of the seventeenth-century 
lady-conspirator; Cinna is impelled more by a point of honor in love 
than by personal hostility against Augustus; the emperor's mag- 
nanimity is of a nature which Richelieu would have liked to see 
ascribed to him and which, merited or not, he ostentatiously dis- 
played. 

Through the study of these connections, one realizes once more 
that Corneille's work was not exclusively the result of abstract 
reflection or of his interest in history. If his heroes are not cold 
and hieratic like figures on historical frescoes, but live and struggle, 
love and act like living beings, it is because some of the flame of his 
own life and of his own feeling glows in them ; because they were for 
him no historical abstractions solely, but animated by reference to 
reality. 
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